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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place ef all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Parsipent oF 
ts® Unirep States, but the ComMANDER OF THE Army, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. .”. . . From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CIVIL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
witH, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power. . . ; It isa war power. I say it isa war 
power ; and when your country is actually ia war, whether 
it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to com y on the war, and MUST CARRY IT oN, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THR 
PLACE or THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all tho slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q. ADAMs. 
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Refuge of Oppression. 


ogg NEW YORK HERALD'S DESORIPTION 
"op THE LATE RIOT IN THAT CITY. 

whe manner in which that pre-eminently satanic 
‘nal the New York Herald, described the late 
F dish riot in that city, may be seen by the following 


canen. Mark how the raffians are described ! 


fy Saturday evening, there was intense excite- 
sin the neighborhood, and when the names of 
7 nseripts were read, there seemed to be a gen- 
" jotermination to resist the law. There was no 


».yajon tolerated on the subject. Whoever 
ported the draft seemed to be regarded as an en- 
‘of the people, or at least as an individual who 
“sie mammon antidote to it—three hundred dol- 


“Those indications ripened on Sunday, when the 
fead published the list of over twelve hundred 
ye which the wheel of fortune and a man blind- 


fided, independent of their will—and in hundreds of 
ances of their knowledge—enrolled as soldiers. 
Tle people seemed to forget their prayers and the 
vous aspect attached to the Sabbath, Piety and 
its, Scripture and tradition, were temporarily 
wanled by He masses, who a few hours previously 

i filed spacious temples. The draft was the all- 

sobing subject. Who were its victims — how 
ony were the chances of escape—how the rich 
yale «0 by a war they sought to make perpetual) 

» cempled on payment of a nominal amount, 
vhich the profits on a roll of shoddy or a few explo- 
sve muskets would realize—were the points which 
wre colloquial groups discussed, not only in the 
Ninth district, but throughout the city. 

The fact that nearly all the men drafted were 
alorers and mechanies added fuel to the flame. 
Ture was many a sad household on Sanday in the 
Twenty-second ward, where the names were read ; 
in it must be stated, by way of an explanation of 
iw extraordinary resistance which marked the draft, 
hat the female relatives of the conscripts mingled 
vr wildest denunciation against the conscription 
v.and thus gave the people a “ cavalier” motive to 
wat the terrible scenes in the district and through- 
pat the city. 

Sunday closed peaceably. We have reason to be- 

ve that no organization was then formed to resist 

draft. But when Monday came—the weekly 

lay of the people—when labor is merely started, 
tiv masses generally abstained from work. The day 
wistoeffect developments of no ordinary character. 
Opposition toa law—which might become the signal 
* hostility elsewhere—was to become practical. 
Few of the sons of toil entered their workshops, and, 
® i by preconcerted arrangement, a concourse of 
over twelve thousand, armed with various weapons, 
~clubs, staves, pieces of steel, bars of iron, and cart 
rungs appeared, and proceeded to patrol the city. 

li was well known that the draft was to be con- 
tinwed on Monday morning, in the Ninth district. 
\sthe movements of the throng were not anticipat- 
“no measures were taken to overcome them by 
rong force. 

\t an early hour the people met, then but two 
Sousind in number, in the Twenty-second ward. 
‘'ey proceeded through the city, on what might be 
wried reerailing service, One of the number had 
‘copper pan—a gong—with which he drummed up 
Hea (0 participate in the hostilities. Zhe throng 
w'with a welcome reception almost everywhere ; 
“wrvalls were promptly answered ; at their bidding 
“jn 10 resistance to the conscription, workshops 
‘ere suddenly deserted ; men left their various pur- 
“v's; owners of inconsiderable stores put up their 
“utters; factories were emptied; conductors or 
"vers left their cars ; employes at railroad depots 
~* added formidable accessions to the concourse ; 
ae ee they swept like a torrent to the Provost Mar- 
- oflive of the Ninth district, No. 667 Third av- 
te destroy every vestige of the conscription 
*w, and to wreak their vengeance indiscriminate- 
von the officers, 5 





r As they rushed through the streets, they armed 
tiselves With various weapons ; but, although 
¥s ot them had firearms, they were not used till 
* ver portion of the day. 
Prete worl of condemnation was heard against 
“who had openly and with success temporarily 
‘eanled the federal power, and applied the torch 
wae headquarters of its officers. 
Parties the crowd of combatants did—their work 
| the alton, fire and death—were forgotten 
i) to which they thus endeavored to defeat. 
bind a te crowd had destroyed the building, seat- 
Pthlate ballots to the wind, pursued over dozens of 
shy ule Stores and saloons, the retreating officers 
wh wits at and spread terror among those 
bere ry oo it,and who were suddenly num- 
nting, chat the flying skedaddlers, they marched, 
en's ofice Nene yelling, towards Captain Mani- 
estes” th 188 Broadway, where the draft was 
iporoach ©, ne Captain, however, heard of their 
Be and pradently postponed the drawing -till 
wrhing, 
innate force at the disposition of the au- 
wd a ding the absence of the militia, gave the 
o> anne mie opinion of their strength, and 
Dit of ree ree ingly. At four © vlock, a detach- 
throne hee oom Governor's Island, marched 
Thirty fifth ites be protect the State Arsenal on 
would enter bee hich it was expected the crowd 
ms. As the ‘ nold, to supply themselves with 
imen received on marched, groups of men and 
thithete tem occasionally with hootings and 


They reac 
ide had * ho’ the arsenal, where an immense mul- 
tok a ered outside, at five o'clock, and then 
the Fine marys the building. Detachwents of 
te were stat urd cavalry regiments also arrived, 
hits Ginn, 'n front of the building. 
Proceed = . the excitement, a great concourse 
bet Tht, Aen: residence of Gen. McClellan, in 
The throne Lae Street, to give him an ovation. 
ng halted opposite the house, where they 
ws prolonged cheers for “ Little Mac ;” 
4 proceed © oa he was in New Jersey, they 
wrthing  “& down Fifth avenue shouting and 


White ‘ 
day etcrnnn,eSeitement was at its height on Mon- 
td ere, some’ and when all respect for order seem- 
inessing the Posen proposed to the throng who were 
* that they «h Struction of Captain Manierre’s build- 
aul “y should march to the Mayor's residence, 
tantly ado “a serenade.” |The ss 90 was 
Pe, annie, iy » and several thousands of the peo- 
Piatively nat conceivable ways, marched in com- 
lence on the — to Mr. Opdyke's palatial res- 
*izhborbood ifth avenue. The residents in the 
“ Were terribly alarmed, fearing that 
‘nce would be wreaked upon the en- 


five 





ur 


™S @80e 


“ad site 


W the et the throng paid its entire attention 
dont oc. ‘ng occupied by the Mayor. Some 
"ng out the Mayor, and see what he 


bis a Pe Soe it!” “ Let us see him!” « Oh 


. 


building!” “No, no,” “Yes, Yes,” and so on in 
all varieties. After remaining there for a few ino- 
ments, it was evident that incendiarism would be 
the result, unless some voice was raised to stay it. 

Judge Barnard, who. lives close by, was in this 
juncture called upon. He appeared, and edging his 
way through the crowd, managed to get a position 
on the stoop. Being recognized, the multitude gave 
three cheers, and demanded a speech. It was al- 
most impossible to distinguish at times what the 
Judge said, but he was understood to denounce the 
draft as an unconstitutional act, and as an act of des- 
potism.. The administration had gone too far; they 
had imposed upon the people—whereat there was tre- 
mendous cheering. but he would call attention to 
the fact that we still have law, that the courts would 
protect us in the exercise of all our just and legal 
rights. (Cheers.) He hoped, for the honor of this 
city, so great and glorious, that its people would do 
no such injury as to destroy the residence of him 
who was their legally elected Chief Officer. (** Well, 
you're about right, Judge,” cried a voice in the 
crowd.) They should leave and go to their homes, 
and not sully the reputation of our city for its obe- 
dience to law. 

The Judge’s remarks were greeted with loud ap- 
plause, and the throng in a quiet manner immedi- 
ately took up the line of march for Broadway, to 
again witness the burning ruins of the Eighth dis- 
trict Provost Marshal's headquarters. 

During the early part of the morning, the people 
of the Ninth district, consisting of a large number of 
respectable workmen and others, were seen to as- 
semble at certain specified spots, and between eight 
and nine o’clock began moving along the various 
avenues west of Fifth avenue, towards their appoint- 
ed place of general meeting. A large number of 
workmen’s wives, &c., began also to assemble along 
the various avenues, and, if anything, were more ex- 
cited than the men, who were armed with sticks, 
stones, adzes, axes, saws, and some with even old 
swords. As the assembled people moved along, they 
stopped at the different workshops and factories, and 
a deputation entered the various buildings to inform 
their proprietors that they would not be answerable 
for the safety of their premises, unless the same were 
closed and their men allowed to join them if they so 
desired. In most cases the request was complied 
with at once, and the assemblage moved on. 

When they arrived at Fourth avenue, along which 
the New Haven and Harlem railroad tracks run, 
one of the principals of the assembled people soon 
caught sight of the telegraph wires and poles. It 
was at once suggested that the authorities might tel- 
egraph to Albany for troops. Scarcely were the 
words uttered, when the axes were laid at the foot 
of the telegraph poles, and down they came with a 
terrific bang. ‘That part of the wires that could not 
be thus destroyed was divided by means of men 
climbing the poles, they throwing slings, stones, &c., 
until the wires were severed, and they were render- 
ed completely useless. Another branch wire, lead- 
ing from the railroad to Third avenue, and that along 
Third avenue, were similarly damaged, and then the 
crowd again moved on to the Provost Marshal’s office. 
This ofhee was situated on the northeast corner of 
Third avenue and Forty-sixth street. As soon as 
the people had reached this position, they began to 
flank the building on the avenue, and on that part 
of Forty-s.xth street which leads to Second avenue. 
As soon as they had taken a position to suit them- 
selves, the signal was made to commence the attack. 
This signal was given by the throwing of a large 
stone through one of the panes of glass. As soon as 
this was done, a rush was made for the entrances 
and windows, and now the excitement grew warmer. 

After a very short interval, and before any of the 
persons in the upper pet of the premises had had 
time to remove their handsome furniture—for some 
of the apartments were very expensively furnished— 
the flames burst out of that part of the building 
where the offices were held, on the ground floor, and 
soon were master of the entire edifice, which was 
four stories in height. A current of wind blew the 
flames across Forty-sixth street, and soon a number 
of frame workshops and stables were ablaze. 

The firemen began rapidly to arrive at the scene 
of the destruction, and made a few vain efforts to 
plant their apparatus for the extinction of the fire. 
The crowd, however, refused to let them work, as- 
serting, in positive terms, that they should not ex- 
tinguish the flames until all the intended work of 
destruction jad been accomplished. 

At about this time, Mr. Kennedy, the Superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan Police, was discovered 
by some of the persons assembled on the und, 
and very soon he was attacked and dragged into a 
hollow that happens to be near the corner of Forty- 
sixth street. While he was in the hands of the infu- 
riated people, he received very serious injuries, and 
would doubtless have lost his life but for the media- 
tion of some of the less excited pdrtion of the assem- | 
blage. He was therefore allowed to be removed | 
from the scene, and the crowd once more turned 
their attention to the fire. 

The corner house was soon burned down, owing, 
doubtless, to the inflammable nature of the material 
within it, and the next bvilding, also four stories 
high, became ignited. Although this building was 
in no way connected with the Provost Marshal's 
office, still it was allowed to burn. As there was a 
party wall between this second house and the third 
from the corner, it was hoped, by many, that the 
flames would extend no farther than the second 
building; but after an interval of time, it was found 
that the third house was also ablaze. 

The police, unaware of the arrangements witb the 
firemen, advanced at this moment with the intention 
of making a demonstration. This at once again ex- 
cited the people, and, fancying that the officers in- 
tended to attack them, they commenced firing stones, 
brickbats and clubs at the police, at such an extent 
that they had to beat a precipitate retreat, the 
crowd following closely after them. Of course, sev- 
eral men and officers became seriously hurt, and 
when the now enraged people saw any of their com- 
panions bleeding, they at orice made for some one 
or other of the retreating officers. Several of the 
latter were felled by stones, and others defended 
themselves with revolvers. When any one particu- 
lar officer was marked out, separate parties would 
pass up neighboring streets to the one by which the 
officer was retreating, and try to head him off. At 
last, weary with the chase, the people returned to the 
burning buildings, and the wounded were taken to 
the various doctors in the vicinity. 

Arriving at the corner of Forty-second street, the 
military found that further passage was barred by a 
crowd of some three thousand persons, who flourished 
their weapons, and told the soldiers that they could 

roceed no further, except at the peril of their lives. 
Bricks now began to fly, and a general confusion 
prevailed. ‘The soldiers were hemmed in so that 
they could hardly move. “idhey then fired on the 
people, . . . Assoon as the soldiers poured their 
volley into the miultitude, they immediately turned 
and ran, being pursued in hot haste by thousands. 
The people followed them up with untiring energy, 
and it is said scarcely one escaped from the clutches 





aristocrat!” “Burn the damned 


Selections. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. D. KELLEY, 
Delivered at a Mass Meeting held at National Hall, 
Philadelphia, July 6, 1868, for the promotion of 
Colored Enlistments. 


My fellow-citizens, before proceeding to the con- 
sideration of the grave question which brings us to- 
gether, let me say that the rebel army of Northern 
Virginia is no more. (Immense cheering.) As an or- 
ganization, it will never leave the soil of Pennsyl- 
vania, though fragments of it may straggle across 
the Potomac. (Renewed cheering.) Henceforth Vir- 
ginia is dedicated to freedom! (Cheers.) West Vir- 
ginia was freed by the suffrages of her patriotic men, 
and Virginia by the power of the United States. 
(Applause.) Never again will the insolent aristoc- 
racy ot the Old Dominion breed fair-skinned and 
blue-eyed girls, or stalwart black men, for the slave 
markets of the far South. (Long continued cheer- 
ing. 

Citizens of African descent, it is to you I would 
speak. Are you content to spend your lives as 
boot-blacks, barbers, waiters, and in other pursuits 
little if any better than servile or menial, when the 
profession of arms—the terrible but glorious work of 
war—invites you to acknowledged manhood, free- 
dom and honor? (Applause, and cries of No, no.) 

After two hundred years of unmitigated oppres- 
sion, Providence has opened the way for the Africo- 
American to prove his manhood to the world, and 
command the respect and gratitude of those of his 
fellow-citizens whose cupidity and prejudice have 
enslaved and degraded him. Will you not spring 
to arms, and’narch to the bigher destiny that awaits 
your race, though it may require your mangled 
bodies to strew the glorious pathway? (Cheering, 
and cries of Yes, yes.) Yes, you will. Let it not 
be said that the Third United States Colored Vol- 
unteers, though a Pennsylvania regiment, contained 
but few or no Philadelphians. But fill its raaks 
quickly. You will bear at its head the flag around 
which freedmen and their descendants should most 
proudly rally. 

The flag of Pennsylvania, the first common- 
wealth, kingdom or empire to abolish slavery—the 
commonwealth whose act of emancipation —a 
solemn expression of gratitude to God for the free- 
dom he had vouchsafed to its people—antedates 
British emancipation more than forty years—is the 
one we ask you to carry aloft. It is the symbol of 
our honor and greatness. We cheerfully confide it 
to your hands, assured that you will carry it in_ tri- 
umph to any point at which treason has raised its 
rebellious head, and under its folds prove t2 man- 
kind that each one of you is, in the sterner elements 
of, manhood, a match for the baughtiest aristocrat of 
the Confederacy. ( Applause.) 

Old men, despite the disabilities under which you 
labor, some of you have accumulated wealth ; we do 
not ask you to enlist—we want the young and vig- 
orous. But when you go to your homes to-night, do 
your duty—gather about you your able-bodied sons, 
and let them know that if they prove cowards in 
this grand crisis of the history of your race, you will 
disinherit and denounce them. Mothers, you love 
your sons—but think you that you love them better 
than did the mothers of the brave white boys and 
men who have borne our banners over so many ter- 
rible fields? No, you will not claim this; gather, 
then, your sons around you, and spurn him who will 
not prove that when you suffered the pangs of ma- 
ternity, it was to give birth to a man. And, girls, 
I have a word‘to say to you. The fellow who 
shrinks from the smell of gunpowder is very apt to 
be afraid of thunder. I have known such to creep 
into bed during a storm, and beg to be covered up 
closely. If, during this war, some spruce young 
dandy troubles you with a tender question, let him 
know that you would rather marry the wooden leg 
and empty jacket sleeve of a war-worn hero than 
any man who might require you to tuck him up dur- 
ing every thunder-storm. (Cheers and laughter.) 

And now, white men and women, let me have a 
word with you. Will you assist the ue pd 
Committee in the work it basin hand? Will you 
give to these brethren of the heroes of Port Hudson 
and Miliken’s Bend your broadest, fullest sympathy ? 
Will you pour in upon Congress memorials in over- 
whelming numbers, demanding that, as to pay and 
pension, they shall be treated as liberally as other 
soldiers are? (Cheers, and cries of Yes, we will.) 
Will you watch over their widows with fraternal 
care, and see that their orphans are secured such 
educational opportunities as a great and humane 





Commonwealth should provide for the orphans of | 


patriots who have laid down their lives in her cause 


and under her flag? (Renewed cries of Yes, and 


we will.) Yes, I am sure that in these respects you 
will be just, and I hope you will be generously mag- 
nanimous. 

In the gloomy days through which we have just 
passed, I have been buoyant with hope amounting 
to faith. Behind the dark and heavy cloud that 
hung so oppressively near us, I saw, in the rapidly 
developing providences of God, the sure promise of 
victory and peace. During weary, sorrowing months 
and years of war, wé have sighed for “ the coming 
man” who was to bring us these great blessings. We 
have not found him. Not Butler, nor Banks, nor 
Fremont, nor Grant, nor Rosecrans, nor Meade— 
though he has invested our quiet Gettysburg with the 
combined glories of Magenta and Solferino—has 
shown himself to be the man whose genius and power 
were to deliver us from protracted war. To admit 
this is but to admit that our great soldiers are not 
ubiquitous. Donelson and Vicksburg, each in turn; 
New Orleans, Port Hudson, and Gettysburg, have 
each been worthy the attention of a great General. 
Shall we then cease to hope for him whose coming 
Hope has so long prophesied? Oh, no! He waits 
our bidding. He is the Colored Man! He has made 
Port Hudson the Thermopyle of bis race ; he occu- 
pies and surrounds Richmond ; he is rey to inter- 
cept Lee’s stragglers in the Shenandoah Valley ; he 
occupies the strongholds of Tennessee ; he will give 
you Charleston, which is in his power, and, in dis- 
tant Texas, he will respond with a joyous “ Aye, 
aye,” to your call,and run the Union flag to the top 
of every staff upon her prairies; he holds at his mer- 
cy every acre of Confederate territory ; as a chattel, 
he feeds, clothes and arms every rebel soldier; as a 
MAN, assured of your sympathy, he will crush every 
rebel stronghold. Yes, sneer at or doubt it as you 
may, the negro is the “ coming man” for whom we 
have waited. Give bim the chance to attest his na- 
ture at all these points around which our white 
brethren perish, in es 9 and hospital, and, throt- 
tling and crushing his old oppressor, he will give us 
speedy victory, and a peace that shall never again 
be disturbed by civil war. (Tremendous and long- 
continued cheering.) 

Spe-ches were also delivered by Miss Anna E. 


Dickinson, of Philadelphia, and Frederick Douglass. 
Mr. D’s speech we published last week. Miss Dick- 





of those who laid hands upon them. 


inson’s we give in the next column. 





SPEECH OF MISS ANNA E. DICKINSON. 


—_—— ‘ 
The people of the United States have decreed 


justice; the Almighty has answered them with vic- 
tory. (Applause.) Month after month we have 
struggled with rebellion in arms; month after month, 
through more than two years of war, have waited 
for decisive victory in the East. In vain! Why ? 
We had wealth and strength, numbers and power, 


intellect and energy, in the North. No one ques- , 


tions the heroism of the men we have sent into the 
field; men represented by that one who, left dyin 
on abatttle-field of the West, was asked by a friend, 
“ Do you regret?” answered, “No; I—we all are 
willing that our bodies should form the bridges and 
laddgrs, that the coming thousands may cross and 
mount, to plant their victorious banners on the shat- 
tered citadel and conquered wall ;” and sodied. No 
one questions the heroism of these men, sent by the 
North tomartyrdom. We were unselfish, too; those 
who stayed gave freely of treasure, as those who 
went of life. We had culture to put against their 
ignorance; schools against rum-shops; churches 
against race-courses; the brain of New England 
against the degradation of South Carolina. We 
have twenty millions against eight millions. We 
failed. The South gained battles, won victories, 
trampled our banners in the dust, demanded and 
received from the world the recognition of the cour- 
age and determination of her soldiers. 

Yet, to-night, we are rejoicing over a victory 
which wipes off all old scores of the army of the 
Potomac. (Cheers.) This South, triumphant 
through the hatred which is genius; which in its 
strength reminds one of the story of an old Scotch 
king, who, seeing a great robber, with his splendid 
surroundings and the equipments of his band, turned 
to a knight, saying, “ What lacks that knave a king 
should have?” * Sire’ was the answer, “ right and 
legitimacy.” So this South, chiefly victorious through 
all this terrible conflict, aided by all despotisms, al- 
most recognized by the governments of the earth— 
what has it needed that beseems a nation? It has 
needed the corner-stone of justice and the founda- 
tion of liberty. To-night, with its walls rocking to 
and fro, its supporters are flying from Gettysburg, 
with its ruins falling on their heads. (Applause.) 
The North stands triumphant, because the people 
have clambered up to the stand-point of freedom, 
and from thence have hurled their missiles on the 
advancing hosts of despotism. The President's 
threatened proclamation of September 22d, 1862— 
the actual proclamation of January Ist, 1863, has 
had the stamp and seal of everlasting endurance set 
to it by the people, in the Mass. 54th and 55th, and 
the Pennsylvania 3d United States Colored Volun- 
teers. (Long continued applause.) 

True, through the past we have advocated the 
use of the black man. For what end? To save 
ourselves. We wanted them as shields, as barriers, 
as walls of defence. We would not even say to 
them, “ Fight beside us.” We would put them in 
the front; their brains contracted,, their souls 
dwarfed, their manhood stunted; mass them to- 
gether; let them die! That will cover and protect 
us. Now we hear the voice of the people, solemn 
and sorrowful, saying, ‘* We have wronged you 
enough ; you have suffered enough ; we ask no more 
at your hands; we stand aside, and let you fight for 
your own manhood, your future, your race.” (Ap- 
plause.) Anglo-Africans, we need you; yet it is 
not because of this need that I ask you to go into 
the ranks of the regiments forming, to fight in this 
war. My cheeks would crimson with shame, while 
my lips put the request that could be answered, 
“ Your soldiers? Why don’t you give us the same 
bounty, and the same pay as the rest?” I have no 
reply to that. (Sensation.) 

But for yourselves ; because, after ages of watch- 
ing and agony, your day is breaking ; because your 
hour is come; because you hold the hammer which, 
upheld or falling, decides your destiny for woe or 
weal; because you have reached the point from 
which you must sink, generation after generation, 
century after century, into deeper depths, into more 
absolute degradation ; or mount to the heights of 
glory and of fame. eo 

The cause needs you. This is not our war, not a 
war for territory ; not a war for martial power, fur 
mere victory ; it is a war of the races, of the ages. 
The starsand stripes is the pennies Se of the world ; 
the world must be gathere under its folds, the black 
man beside the white. (Cheers and applause.) 

Thirteen dollars a month and bounty are good ; 
liberty is better. Ten dollars a month and no bounty 
are bad; slavery is worse. The two alternatives are 
put before you; you make your own future. The 
people will, in a little while, do you justice. Sol- 
diers will be proud to welcome as comrades, as 
brothers, the black men of Port Hudson and Mili- 
ken’s Bend. Congress, next winter, will look out 
through the fog and mist of Washington, and_wifl 
see how, when Pennsylvania was invaded and Phil- 
adelphia threatened, while white men haggled over 
bounty and double pay to defend their own city, 
their own homes, with the tread of armed rebels al- 
most heard in their streets; black men, without 
bounty, without pay, without rights or the promise 
of any, rushed to the beleaguered capital, and were 
first in their offers of life or of death. (Cheers and 
applause.) Congress will say, “ These men are sol- 
diers ; we will pay them as such ; these men are mar- 
vels of loyalty, self-sacrifice, courage; we will give 
them a chance of promotion.” History will write, 
“Behold the unselfish heroes; the eager martyrs of 
this war!” (Applause.) You hesitate because you 
have notall. Your brothers and sisters of the South 
cry out, “Come to our help, we have nothing.” 
Father ! you hesitate to send your boy to death ; the 
slave father turns his face of dumb efitreaty to you, 
to save his boy from the death in life; the bondage 
that crushes soul and body together. Shall your 
son go to his aid? Mother ! you look with pride at 
the young manly face and figure, growing and 
strengthening beside you! he is yours! your own! 
God gave him to you. From the lacerated hearts, 
the wrung souls of other mothers, comes the wail, 
« My child, my child, give me back my child!” The 
slave-master heeds not; the government is tardy. 
Mother! the prayer comes to you; will you falter? 

Young man! rejoicing in the hope, the courage, 
the will, the thews and muscles of young manhood— 
the red glare of this war falls on the faces and fig- 
ures of other young men, distorted with suffering, 
writhing in agony, wrenching their manacles and 
chains—shouting with despairing voices to you for 
help—shall it be withheld? (Cries of No! No!) 

he slave will be freed—with or without you. 
The conscience and heart of the people have decreed 
that. (Applause.) Xerxes scourging the Helles- 
pont, Canute commanding the waves to roll back, 
are but types of that folly which stands up, and says 
to this majestic wave of public opinion, * Thus far.” 
The black man will be a citizen, only by stamping 
his right to it in his blood. Now or never! You have 
not homes!—gain them. You have not liberty !— 
gain it. You have not a flag!—gain it. You have 
not a country !—be written down in history as the 
race who made one for themselves, and saved one 
for another. ({mmense cheering.) 


;|Teceive a traitor’s deserts, since there are not ten 


TO THE COPPERHEADS. 

When President Lincoln wrote his letter to the 
Albany Copperheads, some weeks ago, the press 
generally praised him as a sharp correspondent. 
We commended the letter too, in the main, though 
we did not exactly like the symptoms of a disposition 
to pardon Vallandigham upon slight excuse, mani- 
fested in the last paragraph. 

But we are sorry now, (and we think the whole 
Republican press should be sorry also.) that any 
commendation at all was bestowed; for we fear it 
incited and encouraged him to write his second let- 
ter, addressed to the Copperheads of Ohio, on the 
the same subject. Had we suspected the possibility 
of this second epistle, we certainly should never 
have said a word in favor of the first. 

Shortly after the President had replied to the Al- 
bany Committee, another committee, consisting of 
nineteen Ohio Copperheads, visited him at Washing- 
ton, to urge the restoration to Ohio of its exiled 
traitor candidate for Governor. When this rebel 
sympathizing committee called at the White House, 
and made their business known, the President, in- 
stead of pointing them to the door, as almost any 
man would, or sending them out in the custody of 
the Provost Marshal, as Andrew Jackson or Ben. But- 
jer would, seems to have bethought him of the credit 
achieved by his Albany epistle, or, possibly, of the 
nice opportunity to gain the advantage Job wished 
for when he exclaimed, “Oh that mine enemy had 
written a book,” and shrewdly suggested that they 
should reduce their request, and views in support of 
it, to writing. The committee, either not seeing or 
not fearing the trap, walked right into it, and 
brought him, in due time, a very high-toned, elabo- 
rate document, in which they showed him, by argu- 
ments drawn from the history of the Mexican war, 
that he had always been a bad man—that his argu- 
ments in his letter to their Albany brethren were 
not worth a copper—that he was an intolerable ty- 
rant and insulter of the sovereign Sta‘e of Ohio— 
and had utterly destroyed the great birth-right of 
Americans—the free expression of opinion! For all 
of which, they sharply rebuked him; and in the 
name of insulted Copperhead sovereignty, they de- 
=r the restoration of the martyr, Vallandig- 
am. 

This was probably not exactly the sort of “ book” 
Mr. Lincoln expected his * enemy” to write. As- 
suming the attitade of a judge toward a criminal, 
the committee “ set his offences in order before him” 
with such searching fidelity, that the latter finds it 
necessary to put himself on the defensive, thus :— 


‘Tam unable to perceive an insult to Ohio in the 
case of Vallandigham. Quite surely, nothing of the 
sort was oris intended. I was wholly unaware that 
Mr. Vallandigham was, at the time of his arrest, a can- 
didate for Governor, until so informed by your read- 
ing to me the resolutions of the Convention. I am 
grateful to the State of Ohio for many things, especi- 
ally for the brave soldiers and officers she has given 
~ the present national trial to the armies of the 

nion.”” 


He also tellsthem they can’t prove that he “ oppos- 
ed the policy of the Mexican war,” and parries the 
charge that he intends to “ over-ride all the guaran- 
teed rights of individuals.” He maintains, more- 
over, and we think with perfect success, that Val- 
landigham was a treason-aider, by stirring up resis- 
tance to the prosecution of the war against traitors 
and rebels. He also hints that the attitude of the 
members of the committee is liable to be mistaken 
for one of opposition to the Government in its efforts 
to save the Baise. (although, of course, nothing of 
the sort is designed on their part, as he is perfectly 
well satisfied from his interview with them,) and he 
is so anxious to have them stand right before the 
world, that he will yield all they ask for Vallandig- 
ham if the committee will sign a paper, plainly ac- 
knowledging their own loyalty—yes, if ten, a bare 
majority of them, will sign a paper, committing them 
to the following propositions, viz :— 


1. That there is now a rebellion in the United 
States, the object and tendency of which is to destroy 
the National Union; and that, in your opinion, an 
army and navy are constitutional means for suppres- 
sing that rebellion 

2. That no one of you willdo anything which, in 
his own judgment, will tend to hinder the increase, or 
favor the decrease, or lessen the efficiency of the army 
or navy, while engaged in the effort to suppress that 
rebellion; and, 

8. That each of you will, in his sphere, do all he 
can to have the officers, soldiers and seamen of the 
army and navy, while engaged in the effort to sup- 
press the rebellion, paid, fed, clad, and otherwise well- 
provided and supported. 

And with the further understanding that upon re- 
ceiving the letter and names thus indorsed, I will 
cause them to be published, which publication shall be, 
within itself, a revocation of the order in relation to 
Mr. Vallandigham. 


Now, do you suppose they did it? Not they! 
They scorned the proposition. They came in the 
name of universal Copperheadism to demand the un- 
conditional revocation of the order banishing Val- 
landigham ; and did the President presume to sup- 

they would purchase such revocation by them- 
selves acknowledging that their Southern brethren 
are in rebellion, and that it is Constitutional to use 
the “ army and navy? against them; and by agree- 
ing that they (the committee) would not oppose 
such use of the “army and navy,” or that they 
would use their influence to have the “army and 
navy” “ paid, fed, clad, and otherwise well-provided 
and supported,” while being thus used? Monstrous! 
Preposterous! Shaking the dust*from their feet, 
therefore, they strode with arrogant dignity from 
the Presidential presence. 

Now, inasmuch as Sodom was left to its punish- 
ment because ten righteous men could not be found 
in it, so we hope Vallandigham will be compelled to 


Copperheads of Ohio found willing to refrain from 
treasonable practices to procure his pardon. We 
hope, without great confidence, however; for the 
Chicago Times—saved from Burnside’s suppressing 
grasp and restored to life by special interposition of 
the President—tbus counsels the traitor’s return, 
and his protection by the democracy of Ohio, in de- 
fiance of the Government :— 


“Mr. Vallandigham should not await any permis- 
sion of the President to return. He should return on 
his own will and pleasure. He is said to have left 
the Confederacy, on his way to some one of the Brit- 
ish Colonial ports, in a blockade runner—his only 
means of Pp He should, as is his right, boldly, 
in the light of day, come back to Ohio. If the Fed- 
eral military authorities attempt to interfere with him, let 
them, and let the De of Ohio, take care of him. 
Whenever he shall enter the United States, we can- 
not doubt that he will have an escort of thousands ; 
and when he shallenter Ohio, he will be received as 
man in this country has never been received before. 
Let him come back, and himself vindicate his right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 





PRESIDENT LINOOLN’S SECOND EPISTLE, 





We said we tted the writing of this second 





letter by the President. We think that, by offering 
‘to let Vallandigham off, as he has, upon the slight- | 


est possible semblance of an excuse, he has encour 
aged the Copperheads to think he feels himself in 


the wrong, and will not dare to interfere with hin® 


should he return defiantly to Ohio, as the Times ad- 
vises. He has also compromised his own dignity by 
entering into a public discussion with rebel sympa- 
thizers of the yght of Government to protect itself 
against rebels. The more a ruler argues with such 
wretches, (it matters little how well.) the weaker be 
makes his position.—Galesburg Free Democrat 
BEART IS ESOS ae By 


VALLANDIGHAM’S SOHEME. - 


Clement L. Vallandigham, whom the Copper- 
head Democracy of Ohio have nominated for Gov- 
ernor, and whom the President is besought by a 
committee from Ohio to release from exile, is the 
man who, after the inauguration of the present Rebel- 
lion, proposed in Congress to so amend the Consti- 
tution as to legalize secession, and perpetuate the 
domination of the slawebolding class in the Govern- 
ment. The following is a brief synopsis of his ini- 
ov se scheme, which may be found in full in the 

Jongressional Globe of Feb. 7th, 1861 :— 


“The United States are to be divided into four sec- 
tions, one consisting of the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia, to be known as the North; one consisting of the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minneséta and Kansas, to be known as the West; the 
States of Oregon, California, and all the new States 
erected out of territory south of 36 deg. 30 min., and 
east of the Ricky Mountains to be known as the Pa- 
cific. The States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri, to constitute an- 
other section, to be known as the South. On demand 
of one-third of the Senators of any one of the sections 
on any bill, order, resolution or vote, |. * * * 





a vote shall be had by sections, and a majority of the . 


Senators of each section voting shall be necessary to 
the passage of such bill,” &c. A majority of all the 
Electors in each of the four sections were to be necessary 
to the election of the President and Vice President, 
thus giving to a partof the voters of one section only 
the power to prevent a choice. The President and 
Vice President were to hold their offices six years. 

Article XIV. provides that any State may secede 
with the consent of the Legislatures of all States of the 
section to which the State proposing to secede belongs. 
This provision is palpably in the interest of the rebels, 
allowing, as it wouid, the secession of the whole South 
in a body, but retusing the privilege to a single State 
to secede from its section.” 


We envy not the intelligence or discernment of 
any man who can examine the above scheme, and 
not be convinced that its author is a traitor to his 
country; or the loyalty of any man, who, being 
thus convinced, can support him for Governor of 
Ohio. Loyal Democrats, ponder it well! 

Mr. Vallandigham claims to be a National Demo- 
erat. His friends have always professed to be horri- 
fied at the idea of sectional parties, or sectionalism 
ofany kind. But here is a scheme founded on the 
most arrant sectionalism, and the sole end and ob- 
ject of which is to make sectionalism constitutional. 
By its adoption, a majority in one section of the 
Union would be enabled to control the policy or 
block the wheels of the Government; and, as there 
are no radical differences in sentiment or interest 
between the sections, save such as arise from the sla- 
very of the South, it can be regarded only as a 
scheme to render the power of the slaveholder absolute 
and perpetual. It was for this purpose, and no other, 
that Mr. Vallandigham, at a time when the work of 
secession had been begun, sought to lay his sacrileg- 
ious hands on the Constitution of our fathers. Was 
it by such means that he hoped to preserve “ the 
Constitution as it is,” and restore “the Union as it 
was”? And does any man suppose that, with the 
knowledge of his scheme of dismemberment, he can 
vote to elevate him to the Gubernatorial chair of 
Ohio, and yet be faithful to either ? 

It will not do to dismiss this subject with the as- 
sertion that Mr. Vallandigham is misrepresented or 
falsified by his political enemies. He is not a fool, 
but aman of admitted ability. We must, therefore, 
conclude that, in framing important amendments to 
the organic law of the country, he would use no idle 
or ambiguous words. He has used none. There 
stands the record, and, however plausible may be 
his professions, it is impossible to misunderstand it.— 
pF see Democrat. 


OOPPERHEADS AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


We do know not whether Gov. Seymour, President 
Pierce, and others who spent the last Fourth of July 
in denouncing the administration, and getting up 
resoletions of admiration for that pure-mind 
triot, Mr. Vallandigham, are all prepared to accept, 
as he does, the term “ copperhead ” as their appro- 
priate and honorable designation. We do not know 
whether they wear the badge, so common in this 
citv, of a breastpin manufactured from a mutilated 
peany. We do not know whether they acknowl- 
edge the New-York World and the New-York Cop- 
perhead as the approved organs of their party. 

We only know that these sheets are their firmest 
supporters, and are engaged with them in propaga- 
ting the same disloyal sentiments. Ifwe are wrong 
in giving to the whole class the appellation of Cop- 

‘rhead, we beg pardon. We design no offence. 

he World ee the term Copperhead as synony- 
mous with the orthodox Democratic party, and 
says that Secretary Stanton, by attacking the Cop- 
perheads in his short speech on the Fourth of July, 
made an “ attack upon the party which he abandon- 
ed in taking office.” In addition to this, we have 
the fact that none of the party leaders who oppose 
this war have disclaimed the new name; we shall, 
therefore, take the liberty to use it as their special 
and appropriate designation. ; 

Vhat, now, are the principles and doctrines which 
this Copperheads party areendeavoring to instil in- 
to the community, and to carry out, by force of 
arms, whenever they find themselves strong enough 
to undertake the work? We copy, on another 
age, a handbill extensively circulated on the 
Fosrth, which gives us a clear and practical view 
of the designs of the party. As that, however, was 
an unofficial and anonymous document, we will not 
hold such men as President Pierce and Goy. Sey- 
mour responsible for the language in which it is 
couched, but will take their own public and delib- 
erate utterances as the exact expression of what 
they mean to do, and what they mean to encou 
others in doing. The burden of their oratory is, the 
sacredness of the Constitution, and the duty of de- 
fending it against the alleged despotism of President 
Lincoln. Says President Piercee—* Even here in 
the loyal States, the mailed hand of military 
tion strikes down the liberties of the people, ue its 
foot tram He calls 








ples on a desecrated Constitution.” 
Vallandigham “that noble martyr of free speech,” 
and says, “ the temporary agents of the sovereign 
people, the transitory administrators of the Govern- 
ment, tell us that, in time of war, the mere arbitrary 
—- takes the place of the Constitu- 
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